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“Our limited budget prohibited reconstruction of the wide off-center gable All the 
necessary information is right there in the attic. It could be built, solid, lasting, and con- 
sistent with the spirit of the heavy frame house of two hundred and fifty years ago.” 
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Repair and Restoration of 
Eleazer Arnold’s Splendid Mansion 


By RussELL HAwEs Kerrey 


NUSUAL interest in the Eleazer 
Arnold House in what is now 
Lincoln, six miles north of Provi- 

dence, Rhode Island, seems to be as old 
as the house itself. For Eleazer was no 
ordinary man and in 1687 he bullt 
himself no ordinary house. Early known 
as the “Splendid Mansion of Eleazer Ar- 
nold,” the name changed, of course, to 
“Fleazer Arnold’s Tavern” when the 
owner was granted his license to keep a 
house of entertainment in 1710 to cater 
to travellers on the road between Provi- 
dence and the town of Mendon that in 
those days was prospering. 

As time passed and more common- 
place houses were built up around it, the 
“Old Stone Chimney House” became a 
natural means of identification, or, much 
later, the “Old Garrison House,” be- 
cause by its size and stonework it sug- 
gested an old-time security. 

In relatively modern times we find it 
called locally “Preserved Arnold’s 


house” 


to distinguish it from the many 
other Arnold houses in the neighborhood. 
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It was this Preserved Arnold who pro- 
claimed the aristocracy of his place so 
neatly by remarking that only Indians and 
Arnolds had ever owned the land, a fact 
that was true until after the last occu- 
pant had died. ‘Then the heirs gave the 
place in 1918 to the care of Sumner Ap- 
pleton and his Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities in memory 
of Sabra Arnold. 

Eleazer Arnold had established himself 
in the northern part of what was then 
known as Providence Plantations, on the 
Great Road to Mendon, or the old North 
Road, or nowadays just the Great Road. 
The location was isolated but advantage- 
ous, for it was on the edge of wild forest 
iand, yet near dependable running water 
that even now probably could provide 
power at some of its many artificial spill- 
ways. Whether there used to be more 
dams than Arnold houses in the locality 
would be a fair question. ‘hose were 
times of work and hardship, but apparent- 
ly the threat of trouble from the Indians 
was a thing of the past. Such Indians as 
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were still around were accepted and wel- 
come at the Arnold Tavern. 

A number of stories have come down 
to tell us that this Arnold house had its 
full share of gaiety and romance. ‘The 
most colorful one relates how an Arnold 
niece, Miss Betsy Whipple, while visit- 
ing at the house, fell in love with the 
young Vicomte Rochambeau, son of the 
French General, our ally in our Rev- 
olution. Perhaps we should rather have 
said that he fell in love with her, because 
she evidently turned him down. She did, 
nevertheless, accept as a parting present 
his handsome black saddle horse ““Duc”’ 
when the Vicomte sailed away with his 
company at the conclusion of hostilities. 
The bed of lilies of the valley beside the 
house that for long was associated with 
their rendezvous should be given fresh 
encouragement, for it is said that on nights 
when restless spirits are abroad, this spot, 
of course, is where these lovers renew 
their meetings. 

But what of the house itself? What 
did it look like in Eleazer Arnold’s time! 
Unfortunately no old print or drawing of 
it exists, not even in Whitfield’s The 
Homes of Our Forefathers, published in 
1882. It was in Isham and Brown’s 1895 
Early Rhode Island Houses that the first 
serious attention was given to this as to 
any of the New England houses of this 
early period. 

The Arnold House exterior by this 
time had lost much of its seventeenth-cen- 
tury character. The colonists’ interpreta- 
tion of the Renaissance, complete wit! 
double hung sash and Doric pilastered 
doorway, had given the house an almost 
completely new front face, though, for- 
tunately, the wonderful stone end re- 
mained untouched. Gone were the little 
leaded glass diamond-paned windows, 
the high gable facing the street, and the 
simple rectangular opening of the door. 
Such features had been considered too old- 





fashioned to be kept and yet were too re- 
cent to be appreciated as elements of a 
picturesque and fast disappearing style. 
If we can assume that when a house 
has a major job of painting it has also re- 
ceived attention to its necessary repairs, 
we have evidence that the Arnold House 
was attended to in 1876, 1902, I9QI1, 
1942, 1952, because house painters have 
left records of their names and current 
dates in white paint on various of the attic 
beams. Since the tradition had been going 
for upwards of three quarters of a cen- 
tury, it seemed a little unsympathetic not 


-to continue it in the year 1952. It is a 


record not only of the owner’s struggles 
against the ravages of time but likewise 
of the artisan’s pride in his work. 

Early Rhode Island Houses and its 
companion, Early Connecticut Houses, 
are still, after half a century, the basic ref- 
erence books for anyone studying about 
the frame houses of New England. Sum- 
mer beams, clay mortar, and vertical 
sheathing were Norman Isham’s chief 
interest, and it would be fair to call them 
his constant companions during his long 
and useful life. 

Mr. Isham was especially fascinated by 
the problems presented by the Eleazer Ar- 
nold House. He mentioned the building 
frequently in conversation and in writing, 
and in spite of conflicting evidence, he in- 
clined to the belief that the house had 
been built as an original square plan, two 
rooms wide, two deep, and two stories 
and a half high with an original lean-to. 

On the other hand, in an article in 
Pencil Poimts for February, 1935, en- 
titled “Some Early ‘Single Room’ Houses 


of Lincoln, R. I.,” * Henry W. Gardner 


1 [It should be noted that wherever through- 
out this Pencil Points article compass points are 
mentioned they are incorrect. The Arnold 
House faces very nearly due south, whereas 
Messrs. Gardner and Brown were of the im- 
pression that it looked west to the road. 
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Eleazer Arnold’s Splendid Mansion 








THE SPLENDID MANSION FROM THE EAST. EVIDENCE FOR THE TRIPLE WINDOW 
AT SECOND FLOOR LEVEL WAS UNCOVERED DURING RECENT RESTORATION 


and Frank Chouteau Brown lean quite 
definitely toward a belief that the house 
had evolved through several early addi- 
tions, starting with a single room (as the 
title of the article implies), and getting to 
the full square plan of Mr. Isham’s only 
after several steps. Incidentally, it 1s a 
pity that we do not have a date for the 
first time Mr. Arnold’s house was called 
a “Splendid Mansion,” for we could be 
sure he was not at that point living in a 
single room, or even in two or three. 

The conclusions expressed in these two 
theories—that of Mr. Isham’s original 
full square plan, and of Mr. Gardner’s 
growth from an initial single room—with 
their supporting arguments, are both ten- 
tatively presented. Further evidence 
might possibly have changed their opin- 
ions. Yet the committee supervising the 





1950-1952 work did not feel that in 
their work they should or could attempt 
to restore to any definite solution, but 
rather should leave the evidence as far as 
possible as they found it and the problem 
still unsolved. Late construction was to 
be cleared away where it interfered seri- 
ously with the valued early character; the 
building was to be made safe and sound 
for many years to come; and everything 
possible was to be done to restore the 
architectural spirit of Eleazer Arnold’s 
time. 


When an old house has as much repair 
work done upon it as was required in this 
case, the criticism always arises that it 
would have been better just to let the poor 
old authentic document fade gradually 
away. There is much appeal in that point 
of view. But when a house has reached the 
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state where it is in real danger of collapse, 
and when local building inspectors are on 
the point of condemning the property, as 
has been the case here twice in the last 
quarter of a century, then it would seem 
that there was only one possible answer 
for us, as custodians, to give. 

The disintegration of an old house 
usually starts with the sills and the joists 
holding up the first floor. At the Arnold 
House, we soon found that rotted and in- 
sect-infested conditions also continued up 
the south and east outside walls to such an 
extent that clapboards, boarding, studs, 
and even some of the big timbers of the 
frame had to be replaced. ‘This was both 
laborious and expensive. Fortunately, ex- 
cept for the clapboards, it was work that 
was mostly concealed within the wall. ‘To 
soften the newness of the clapboard cov- 
ering, we were able to obtain three thou- 
sand old hand wrought nails; and al- 
though each nail had to be eased through 
the modern clapboard with the aid of a 
specially drilled hole, the effect was well 
worth the effort. 

In the process of replacing the rotted 
central sill (the big stick that ran east and 
west, dividing the front rooms from the 
back), we uncovered a deeply worn sec- 
tion between door-width stud mortices, 
directly opposite the front door. It cer- 
tainly looked as if we might have found 
the location of what had once long been 
used as the outside rear door of a one 
room deep house. We suspect that Mr. 
Isham would have pushed his hat back 
and scratched his head if he could have 
been with us then, especially when we 
saw that this sill ran only as long as the 
western room, another piece of wood 
carrying on to the east outside wall. 

We knew we had a very shaky house, 
partly evidenced by the fact that the 
whole stone end had come to lean 15 
inches east from the perpendicular. Conse- 


quently, we did something that violated 
our instincts as restorers, yet we thought 
was definitely called for here. We put 
the ouside boarding on diagonally, a car- 
penter’s trick that adds enormously to the 
stability of a building, making in the 
walls a multitude of structural triangles 
instead of parallelograms. ‘This has forti- 
fied the house strongly against any further 
leaning. Modern building paper (which 
was not used under the clapboards in the 
previous repair work) will prevent a re- 
currence of the wet rot that had brought 
on so much of the present emergency. 

In putting back the exterior boarding 
and clapboards, the question came up, of 
course, as to whether we should replace 
the relatively modern doorway and 
double-hung sash windows, or design 
replicas of the picturesque diamond- 
studded oak door and the leaded glass 
windows that most certainly were what 
Eleazer Arnold first built into his walls. 
After due consideration, it did not seem 
to make sense, once they were out, to put 
back the Renaissance elements, so out of 
keeping with the seventeenth-century pic- 
turesqueness that gives the house its spe- 
cial significance today. 

Just what, then, had the fenestration 
been originally’ Mr. Isham had from 
first to last maintained that the house 
had been lighted by single, low, narrow 
fixed sashes of leaded glass set into studs 
with 12'4 inch spacing. In his restored 
sketch of 1895° he drew it thus, and in a 
plan of 1928° he still showed a similar 
orderly arrangement of the same tiny 
windows. 

The existence of approximately 121% 
inch spaced studs was substantiated by 
what we found in the south wall on both 
floors. In the east wall, however, we un- 

2 Early Rhode Island Houses, \sham and 
Brown. 

3 Early American Houses, Isham. 
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THE GREAT CHAMBER. OPEN DOOR REVEALS PART OF STAIRCASE WITH 
SUPPORTS DESIGNED IN RELATION TO HOLES IN THE MASONRY 


covered pretty clear evidence at the sec- 
ond floor level of a triple window. No 
previous examiner could have seen this or 
it would certainly have been discussed at 
length. 

Primarily, this triple window an- 
nounced itself by two shortened studs, one 
morticed into the second floor east girt 
and running up to what must have been 
the sill of a no longer extant window 
frame; the other morticed into the third 
floor end girt above and extending down 
to the head of the same missing window 
frame. This much established the frame 
as 2 feet 134 inches above the floor and 
itself 2 feet 5% inches tall. 

Both studs were directly in line with 
the thin sheathed partition that separates 
the two east front bedrooms. South of 
this partition, at about the familiar 12% 
inch spacing away, was a full length stud 
showing a bevel, or gain, that lined up 


exactly with the calculated header 
height.* North of the partition were, first 
a pair of empty stud mortices, and beyond 
them a full length stud just the proper 
distance to allow for a hinged casement, 
and a second flanking fixed sash of the 
12'4 inch pattern. It so happens that 
the glass of this hinged casement worked 
out to be the same width and only an inch 
lower than that in the restored Clemence 
Irons House a few miles away. 

With such pretty definite assistance 
before us, we were able to install what 
should be very nearly a replica of what 
had been there before the double hung 
sash had replaced it in the eighteenth 
century. 

Whether or not to carry the idea of 
the triple window across the second floor 


*Mr. Isham, in Early American Houses, 
page 47, speaks of finding similar gains on 
studs at sll level. 
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of the front of the house was a difficult 
decision to make. There were three 
shortened studs filling in at the second 
floor level, but they seemed to be in no 
particular pattern, nor could we work out 
an orderly arrangement of compound 
windows, taking mortices and peg holes 
into consideration. So, though not by 
unanimous agreement but by majority, 
we stayed with the single fixed sash, very 
much as Mr. Isham had pictured it. 

Economy, and danger from prowlers, 
and the availability of a door to open for 
ventilation probably determined the nar- 
row fixed sash for the ground floor. But 
conditions in the attic, to which the sur- 
plus of a crowded tavern must occasional- 
ly have been assigned, could hardly have 
been satisfied without some window that 
could be opened. Accordingly, since there 
was a space between mortices in the east 
gable that was the right width for a triple 
window like the one below it, we so made 
our restoration, the center sash being 
hinged. 

These leaded glass windows in the east 
side of the house, where they come into 
competition with the later and larger 
double hung sash, make rather an odd ap- 
pearance. If you can imagine the brick 
chimney gone, however, and another 
triple window beside the first on the sec- 
ond floor, while a couple of single fixed 
leaded windows take the place of the 
larger later ones on the ground floor, the 
elevation comes out in a rather pleasing 
though “splendid”’ fenestration. 

As to the interiors, there is a surpris- 
ingly small amount of reconstruction vis- 
ible. ‘The ceilings are the old ceilings with 
hardly a new piece of wood in them. The 
flooring is mostly the old flooring. ‘The 
sheathing of the three front rooms on the 
second floor has come down from the 
seventeenth century in almost perfect 
condition. On the first floor we had to 


piece out the few remaining boards with 
old wood on which we had worked the 
astonishingly rich vertical moulding that 
we fortunately had there at hand to 
match. 

Very little had to be done around the 
three great fireplaces. The stonework 
was not noticeably touched. When we 
built the staircase in the vacant southeast 
corner, we had the holes in the masonry 
to guide us in the design of our supports, 
and we had a knowledge of the curious 
manner in which stairs were put together 
in those early days. Given these factors 


_and a desire to get from the first floor to 


the attic with a stop at the second floor, 
the design could hardly have _ been 
worked out otherwise. 

It is a surprising fact that in Early 
Rhode Island Houses the drawing of the 
first floor plan shows a width of only 32 
feet 6 inches for the area into which we 
have built the staircase. This is obviously 
an error, as the space measures two feet 
wider than that today between the south 
wall and the original stonework. Further- 
more, as the great fireplace is shown near- 
ly two feet wider than it actually is, it 
would appear that the draftsman had un- 
intentionally just robbed Peter to pay 
Paul. The same curious error was carried 
over into Mr. Isham’s Early American 
Houses when he redrew the first floor 
plan with some changes thirty-three years 
later. 

To the north of the two first floor 
fireplaces the outside wall had at some 
later date been pushed out seven feet or 
so, possibly to make room for more ser- 
vice in the ordinary. We decided to bring 
this wall back to its starting place—what 
Mr. Isham labeled “Outside Wall of 
original house’’—but aside from that we 
left the first floor rear rooms about as 
we had found them, even the double 
angle brick chimney that Mrs. Downing 
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implies is likely to be a mid-eighteenth- 
century addition. Where this brickwork 
intruded upon our front rooms, we took 
it out, for it is probably true that in the 
first and second floor rooms on the street 
side we spared nothing to get them back 
into their true seventeenth-century ap- 
pearance. 

In many ways, it is a pity that our 
limited budget has prohibited the recon- 
struction of the wide off-center gable that 
once dominated the appearance of the 
house from the road. All the necessary in- 
formation is right there in the attic. It 
could be built, solid, lasting, and consist- 
ent with the spirit of the heavy frame 
house of two hundred and fifty years ago, 
quite different from the light stage- 
scenery approach that has for long been 
the fashion in gable restoration. The orig- 
inal valley rafters are still in place—heavy 
4 x 8’s halved into the principal rafters 
of the main roof, and still showing the 
mortices that once held purlins as they 
reached horizontally outward along the 
sides of the gable roof. Still to be seen also 
are the mortices for the tenons of the prin- 
cipal front gable rafters where they were 
secured into the plate. All of this Mr. 
Isham made note of. There is also a little 
crude cutting away or champfering at the 
base of each of the two existing common 
rafters, one on either side, where they 
must have interfered slightly with the 
former front gable rafters starting to- 
ward their peak. ‘This fact Mr. Isham had 
apparently not discovered. It is useful 
merely as an indication that the foremost 
gable rafters were of sizable proportions, 
which of course they had to be to receive 
the front ends of the gable purlins. 

When all the interior work was done, 
there was scarcely a piece of actually 
new wood to be seen; but the picture 
was a patchwork of colors. Much of the 
ceilings had at one time been stained a 
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dark brown, parts of them had been 
whitewashed. Eighteenth-century trim 
had been painted a pleasant dull greenish 
gray; some showed shiny white enamel. 

It was the painter’s problem to pull all 
this together into a not too noticeable 
background for seventeenth- and eight- 
eenth-century furniture. He scraped a 
little, but not too much; he stained a lit- 
tle but in just the right amount; and he 
drew upon his experience to mix turpen- 
tine and wax and rotten stone, and pig- 
ment, and even talcum powder to heal 
new or partly scraped surfaces. When the 
furnishings were moved in we had a 
chance to feel the atmosphere of three 
hundred years ago. 


List of the books and magazines in 
which are to be found references to the 
Eleazer Arnold House: 


Early Rhode Island Houses, Isham and 
Brown. Preston & Rounds, 1895. 

Bulletin of the Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities, February 1919. 

Early American Houses, Norman Morrison 
Isham. The Walpole Society, 1928. 

“The Old Stone Bank,” History of Rhode 
Island, Vol. 11, John William Haley. Provi- 
dence Institution for Saving, 1931. 

“Some Early ‘Single Room’ Houses of Lin- 
coln, R. L.,” Henry W. Gardner. Drawings by 
Frank Chouteau Brown. Pencil Points for Feb- 
ruary 1935. 

Rhode Island Architecture, Henry Russell 
Hitchcock. Rhode Island Museum Press, 1935. 

Early Homes of Rhode Isiand, Antoinetta 
Forrester Downing. Garrett & Massie, 1937. 

Federal Writers’ Project, Rhode Island. 
Houghton Mithin Co., 1937. 

“The Stone-ender—from Sussex to Rhode 
Island,” John Hutchins Cady. Providence Sun- 
day Journal, Magazine section, Oct. 9, 1949. 

Early American Architecture, Hugh Morri- 
son. Oxford University Press, 1952. 

“Eleazer Arnold,’ Wm. Greene Roelker. 
Rhode Island History, Vol. 11, No. 3, July 
1952. 

Historic American Buildings Survey. Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D. C. (Photo- 
graphs only.) 
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Country Seat of a Gentleman 
“THE VALE” 


By R. NEwron MAYA. 


URING the past century many 

changes have taken place in our 

country and in our communities, 
not the least of which is the subdivision 
and loss of many fine old and large es- 
tates. ‘I'wo of the finest of these old 
places, strangely enough, are still intact 
and they are located within a mile of each 
other in the same municipality—Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts. One was the coun- 
try seat of Christopher Gore, statesman, 
and was called Waltham House. The 
other was The Vale, country seat of 
Theodore Lyman, merchant. 

The Vale and Waltham House, al- 
though separated by distance, are very 
closely connected and similar. Each has 
a house of rare charm and architectural 
beauty, but is different in treatment; and 
the grounds of both places follow the 
same manner of development. The great- 
est difference between these two places 
lies in their histories. 

Waltham House has passed through 
many vicissitudes, being at one time the 
office of the Metz Motor Company, and 
at another time a country club; whereas 
The Vale has been retained in the same 
family for many generations. One might 
say that there is a blood relationship be- 
tween them for at one time Theodore 
Lyman, Jr., son of the builder of The 
Vale, purchased Waltham House and 
greatly improved the grounds during his 
residence. 

Such places are worthy of preservation 
and important as historic monuments, for 
they reflect the high ideals of our progeni- 
tors and the founders of our country. 
Since its building, in 1793, The Vale has 





been the home of the Lyman family; and 
it stands as a constant reminder of the 
prominent part this family has played in 
the business, social, and civic life,* not 
alone in their local community, but in 
the state and the nation. Succeeding gen- 
erations recognized their heritage and 
maintained it. It is little wonder then 
that today we find ‘The Vale much as it 
was one hundred and sixty years ago. 
The land itself is of historic impor- 
tance, for The Vale is a part of the First 
Great Dividend granted to William 
Paine, and is that portion which he sold 
in 1634 to John Livermore, who built a 
house and cleared the land for a farm. 
‘The Livermore family retained the prop- 
erty for many years, and the last of the 
name to own it was Elijah Livermore, 
who sold it to Jonas Dix. Livermore 
moved to Maine, where he founded the 
town that bears his name. Theodore Ly- 
man purchased the property from Dix on 
March 27, 1793.” Here Theodore Ly- 
man wrought a home of elegance yet one 
with a simple, inherent charm, beauty, 
and repose unequalled in this country. 
The Vale is a living example of a state- 
ment made by Lyman’s close friend and 
neighbor, Christopher Gore, that: ““Na- 


1 Theodore Lyman, Jr., son of the original 
owner of The Vale, was mayor of Boston in 
1834 and 1835, during which time he had 
planted a fine alley of trees on Boston Com- 
mon, some of which are still standing at the 
foot of Joy Street, and from Park Street to 
West Street. Also he was active in the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. 

2 The original deed of purchase is filed in 
the Middlesex County Registry of Deeds, Book 
112, Page 290. 
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ture has been bountiful to our land and 
we need but the hand of art, skillfully 
applied, to render it more lovely and 
more fruitful.” We are all familiar with 
many large and historic places through 
their names, such as Kenmore, Monti- 
cello, and Wakefield; but few of these 
places have an appellation so descriptive 
of the site as that given by Lyman—The 
Vale. 

Louden, in 1822, speaks of The Vale 
as “one of the most beautiful and artisti- 
cally arranged estates in the Country.” 
No better words can describe the estate 
today, for through the years, as the prop- 
erty was handed down from son to son, 
its noble trees, ponds, gardens, and lawns 
have continued to exhibit all the features 
that belong to refinement and taste in 
connection with such rural development. 
There is no better example, in this coun- 
try, of quiet, unassuming, beautiful land- 
scape gardening. 

The background of the man who 
made all this possible and whose descend- 
ants have kept it flourishing is of inter- 
est.° Colonel Theodore Lyman, grand- 
son of the original owner, said: ““The pe- 
culiar thing is that my grandfather, son 
of a poor country clergyman in Old York 
(now York, Maine) and compelled to 
work from boyhood, should have had the 
tastes of a refined man of leisure in a 
matter of landscape gardening.” 

The Vale has been cited in various 
glowing terms by many early writers, 
but Charles Eliot best sets the scene in 
the following description which is just as 
applicable today as when it was written 
before 1900: 


3 Theodore Lyman’s second wife was Lydia 
Williams, a niece of Timothy Pickering of Sa- 
lem. The children of this union were George 
W., Theodore Jr., Charles, and Mary. Mary 
married Samuel Eliot and one of their children 
became President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. 


“The substantial house [Lyman] 
planned not upon the highland, where 
the popular taste of today would set it, 
but upon the flat. Here it was sufficiently 
high above the brook, which flowed in 
front about 400 feet away, while behind 
it space was obtained for a well sheltered 
garden. Ihe east wing was built close to 
a little knoll, which, with the trees upon 
it, helped to make the house firmly plant- 
ed. Many photographs could only par- 
tially illustrate the beauty and variety of 
the larger scenery of the estate. The 
landscape is more appropriate to human 
use and occupation, and at the same time 
it is more beautiful than the original 
scene. Here is abundant proof that if Na- 
ture is helped not forced, she will make 
for us scenery which shall grow to more 
loveliness and character as the years 
pass.” 

Mr. Lyman saw the possibilities in the 
rough land he purchased in 1793. He 
employed the services of Samuel MclIn- 
tire, one of the most celebrated architects 
of the period, to build him a house; and 
he consulted with William Bell, an Eng- 
lish gardener, who helped lay out the 
grounds after the manner of Repton, and 
later stayed on as gardener. 

In the early days, the large, well-de- 
veloped estate often was referred to as a 
“Park,” a hand-me-down from Eng- 
land. The term related to the work of 
certain men of the period, 1700 to 1850, 
who had become successful in making 
over the grounds of many places in a 
manner “to provide adequately and 
frankly for the plain necessities of human 
living.” 

They did this by extending lawns, in- 
troducing the ha-ha, opening vistas 
through woods, and many other arrange- 
ments that did not forsake the naturalis- 
tic feeling or setting. The most promi- 
nent were William Kent, Launcelot 
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THE PLEASURE GARDEN FROM THE EAST. BEYOND THE GREAT BEECH 
LIES THE GREENHOUSE BUILT ABOUT 1804 


Brown, and Humphrey Repton. Repton 
wrote at great length on the subject and 
the appellation “‘Reptonian” was at- 
tached to any place of large area that had 
the characteristics mentioned. 

The fundamental principles of Rep- 
ton’s theories of landscape design are 
visible everywhere at The Vale. Fine 
trees, ponds constructed by damming the 
brook which flowed through the proper- 
ty, a deer park, and extensive lawns be- 
tween the house and ponds are features 
of the plan. Not all these features were 
constructed in 1793, the grounds being 
continuously developed over a period of 
years. 

Informal in shape and character, the 
pleasure garden was set in the flat area 
to the rear of the house and extending to 
the foot of the hill where it was defined 


by a greenhouse and a long, high wall 
winding its sinewy way along the base of 
the hill. Peaches were trained on the 
sheltered south surface of this wall. 

The pleasure garden was not planned 
to make the house the principal feature 
nor as a setting for the house. The house 
and the garden lie naturally together. 
Today, as of old, this informal area with 
flower beds and shrubs scattered about, 
together with fruit and large ornamental 
trees, provides a genuine retreat, quiet 
and peaceful. 

A path along the north side of the gar- 
den parallels the peach wall* and leads 


* The names applied to the various areas 
and structures are those which have been in 
use by the Lyman family, for many years; and 
they were supplied by the late Mrs. Arthur 
Lyman. 
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to a knoll where a summer house over- 
looks the meadow. 

Beyond the pleasure garden, on the 
hillside, will be found the kitchen garden, 
wherein a small greenhouse was con- 
structed in 1800. The greenhouse at the 
end of the peach wall was built in 1804. 
The greenhouses are reputed to be the 
only ones of their kind. They were heat- 
ed by flues that extend from one end to 
the other and the flues were kept warm 
by wood fires. Here Lyman is said to 
have grown many odd fruits not native 
to this region, such as bananas and pine- 
apples. The westerly greenhouse has be- 
come a grapehouse in late years, and fine 
muscat and Hamburg grapes may be seen 
growing there. 

Originally a long drive approached 
the house from the southeast, over a 
three-arch white granite bridge which 
was constructed in the bottleneck be- 
tween the upper and middle ponds. ‘The 
bridge was removed in 183232, it was said, 
because the town levied an assessment on 
it. This left the present entrance drive 
which earlier had been extended to Bea- 
ver Street. 

The deer park has not been in use for 
many years, and except for this feature 
together with the change in the entrance 
drive, the grounds are today as they were 
when laid out. 

The visitor to The Vale will find a 
great variety of plant material and much 
of it of great age. Its arrangement will 
be found both interesting and helpful, 
particularly to students. 

There are many and varied features 
of natural beauty, the gently rolling grass 
lands, the meadow, the hills, the brook 
and ponds, and stately trees. he great 
beeches, oaks, and elms are deserving of 
special attention. The large swamp white 
oak and the elm on the lawn have a 
spread of about 100 feet. In the garden, 


near the wall, is a beech having a spread 
of about 85 feet. 

Of the plant material, many azaleas 
and rhododendrons to be seen there are 
more than seventy-five years old, and 
some of the box plants are well over one 
hundred years old. Here also was said to 
be the first purple beech (imported from 
Holland) planted in this country. It en- 
dured until about 1935 when it had to 
be cut down. The stump remains. 

Here have lived several generations of 
the Lyman family and such surround- 
ings could not help but leave a mark on 
them and breed a love for nature, par- 
ticularly for agriculture and _horticul- 
ture.” The Vale was so well planned for 
pleasant living that, unlike many other 
old places, it was not changed by succeed- 
ing owners. No greater monument to a 
man can be erected than that he created 
for himself out of the raw land. Main- 
tained and nurtured through the years 
The Vale stands as a monument not 
alone to its builder but also to his de- 
scendants who through the years have 
contributed much to our culture. 

The passing years have brought the 
railroad nearby, the clopping hooves and 
singing wheels of horse and buggy have 
given way to the fast moving congestion 
of motor vehicles, and the city has spread 
out and encroaches on and pounds on its 
very door; but notwithstanding, The 
Vale with its stately house lies amid the 
most pleasant surroundings, its beauty 
and character undimmed. 

Through the generosity of the Lyman 
family and of all who support the work 
of the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, this beautiful 


> Theodore Lyman was a founder of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of 
Agriculture. Founded in 1792, this organiza- 
tion is still in existence and one of Theodore 
Lyman’s descendants is a trustee. 
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THE GRACEFUL GARDEN HOUSE AT 
AN ANGLE OF THE PEACH WALL 


place will be cared for and preserved so 
that visitors from near and far can enjoy 
its stately trees, magnificent lawns, house, 
gardens and greenhouses; and gain in- 
spiration from them.° The Vale has been 
a home. Although perhaps little known 
to the public outside its own community, 
it should be destined to remain an out- 
standing example of the “Country Seat 
of A Gentleman.” 


® The following inventory of plant materi- 
al found at The Vale may be of interest to the 
visitor, for most of the present plant material 
is of the same kind that was available when 
The Vale was planned. 


TREES 


ComMon NAME Botanic NaME 


Apple Malus in variety 
White Ash Fraxinus americana 
American Beech Fagus americana 
Purple Beech Fagus sylvatica purpurea 
Yellow Birch Betula lutea 
Ohio Buckeye Aesculus glabra 
Common Buckthorn Rhamnus cathartica 


Cherry Prunus in variety 
Japanese Flowering Cherry 
Kentucky Coffeetree 


Prunus in variety 
Gymnocladus dioicus 
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Parkman Crab 
Prairie Crab 
Flowering Dogwood 
American Elm 
English Hawthorn 
Canada Hemlock 
Shagbark Hickory 
Horsechestnut 
American Linden 
Saucer Magnolia 
Umbrella Magnolia 
Sugar Maple 
European Mountainash 
Common Red Oak 


Malus halliana parkmani 
Malus ioensis 

Cornus florida 

Ulmus americana 
Crataegus oxyacantha 
Tsuga canadensis 
Carya ovata 

Aesculus hippocastanum 
ilia americana 
Magnolia soulangeana 
Magnolia tripetala 
Acer saccharum 

Sorbus aucuparia 
Quercus rubra 


Pin Oak Quercus palustris 
Peach Prunus in variety 
Pear Pyrus in variety 


Scotch Pine 
White Pine 
American Planetree 


Pinus sylvestris 
Pinus strobus 
Platanus occidentalis 
American Redbud Cercis canadensis 
Redcedar Juniperus virginiana 
Plume Retinospora Chamaecyparis pisifera plumosa 
Black Spruce Picea mariana 
Norway Spruce Picea excelsa 
Cockspur Thorn Crataegt us crusgalli 
Wisconsin Weeping Willow Salix blanda 


SHRUBS 


CoMMON NAME Botanic NAME 


Pieris floribunda 
Azalea vaseyi 
Azalea kaempferi 
European Barberry Berberis vulgaris 
Truedwarf Box Buxus sempervirens suffruticosa 
Orange-eye Butterflybush Buddleia davidi 
Coralberry Symphoricarpos chenaulti 
Border Forsythia Forsythia intermedia 
Goldenchain Laburnum Laburnum vulgare 
Oregon Hollygrape Mahonia aquifolium 
Morrow Honeysuckle Lonicera morrowi 
Pfitzer Juniper Juniperus pfitzeriana 
Drooping Leucothoe Leucothoe catesbaei 
Common _Lilac Sy be vulgaris 
Persian Lilac yringa persica 
Sweet Mockorange Philadelphus coronarius 
Mountainlaurel Kalmia latifolia 
hate ere Quince Chaenomeles japonica 
Carolina Rhododendron Rhododendron carolinianum 
Catawba Rhododendron Rhododendron catawbiense 
Rosebay Rhododendron Rhododendron maximum 
Rugosa Rose Rosa rugosa 
Common Smoketree Rhus cotinus 
Common Snowberry Symphoricarpos racemosus 
Vanhoutte Spirea Spiraea vanhouttei 
Sweetbrier Rosa rubiginosa 
Fragrant Viburnum Viburnum carlesi 
Japanese Yew Taxus cuspidata 


VINES 
Fiveleaf Akebia 
English Ivy 


Mountain Andromeda 
Pinkshell Azalea 
Torch Azalea 


Akebia quinata 

Hedera helix 
Trumpetcreeper Campsis radicans 
Wintercreeper Euonymus fortunei radicans 
Chinese Wisteria Wisteria sinensis 


GROUND COVER 


Periwinkle 


7 Vinca minor 
Ferns and Lilies in variety 


Old New England Decoys 


By 
GEORGE Ross 
STARR, JR., M.D. 


[ILDFOWL decoys are a most 

fascinating form of primitive 

art which has not received its 
due from collectors of Americana. ‘The 
earliest of all known decoys are some 
canvasbacks and mergansers made of tule 
which were discovered in Lovelock Cave, 
Nevada, and are about 2000 years old. 
My own collection, composed of exam- 
ples from many parts of the country, con- 
tains many interesting ones from New 
England. 

The first reference to the use of de- 
coys in our own area is in the journal 
of a French traveller in the headwaters 
of Lake Champlain in 1687 in which he 
gives a very observant description of the 
use of decoys by native Indians. ‘The idea, 
which seems to have been unknown in 
Europe, was adopted by the white men. 
It has proven more than a little difficult 
to place any kind of an age on some of 
the obviously older New England decoys 
because they were not marked by the 
makers. Generally speaking the oldest 
decoys were the crudest in workmanship 
and painting, but at the same time they 
had the look of being real ducks when in 
the water. 

The making of decoys is true sculpture. 
In fact, as the late Joel Barber who 
was the father of decoy collecting has 
pointed out, decoys are the only floating 





sculpture. Just as no two artists will ever 
render the same scene in the same way, 


so will no two decoys by different makers 
ever look exactly alike. ‘The decoy maker 
carves each bird as a composite of all his 
observations and impressions of the bird 
as he has actually seen that species in the 
air and on water, and the really success- 
ful maker is somehow actually able to 
transmit the individual mannerisms of a 
breed to his work. By some alchemy he 
puts into his first decoy certain charac- 
teristics which will unconsciously show in 
all future work and so become his mark 
by which all his work is from then on iden- 
tified. I myself have tried to make an 
exact copy of another maker’s work, and 
I must admit that while they may look 
alike from a distance, close examination 
shows the small differences immediate- 
ly. So it must be remembered that a great 
part of its individual interest lies in the fact 
that it represents only one person’s idea 
of how that particular type of duck should 
look when worked in wood. 

The variety of materials and construc- 
tion methods used for decoys is sometimes 
as fascinating as the final results them- 
selves. Wood has always been the most 
common material used. In New England 
the favorite was well-seasoned white 
cedar which was formerly very common 
over the whole area. It has the advantage 

















of being easily worked and stands up 
well under heavy usage in salt water. The 
alternate wood was clear northern pine 
which has gradually almost replaced 
cedar because of its availability. Balsa has 
been used somewhat later in certain com- 
mercially made decoys, and when prop- 
erly keeled and weighted makes a good 
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Plate 1 
BLACK DUCKS OF THE 
STRATFORD RIVER SCHOOL 


1. Thin-bodied mud sleeper by Laing of Strat- 
ford about 1850. 

2. Black duck by Benjamin Holmes made 
about 1880. 

3. Full-bodied black sleeper by Charles E. 
“Shane” Wheeler. 

4. Black by Charles R. Disbrow of Stratford 
which won the blue ribbon for best Amateur 
Black Duck in the National Decoy Show in 
New York in 1951. 


showing, but bangs up easily due to its 
softness. An unusual example of the use 
of balsa is the little sleeping broadbill, 
made by Channing Burbank of Old 
Mystic, Connecticut, which is hollow and 


A 


weighs only 11% ounces (plate 2). In 
1574 a patent was taken out on a line of 
tin shore bird decoys which were stamped 
from sheets and hinged at head and tail 
so they could be opened flat when not in 
use and stacked like bowls one inside the 
other and so took.up very little room. 
Each such “‘stick-up” was furnished with 
a dowel sharpened at one end to be stuck 
in the sand and having a long split brass 
collar at the other which locked the two 
halves of the bird together when in use 
(plate 7). 
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Cork has long been used because of its 
light weight and rough dark surface. 
Originally such decoys were made from 
pieces of cork from broken life preservers 
which were salvaged along the shore, but 
nowadays slabs of insulating cork are 
used. Canvas used as a covering stretched 
over a wooden frame seems to be a meth- 
od peculiar to New England and doubt- 
less comes down to us from our ship- 
building ancestors. ‘his was usually done 
only with larger birds such as oversize 
goose and coot decoys where any solid 
material would have been much too 
heavy to handle. “Iwo boards were first 
cut—one in the outline of the bottom and 
the other as a profile pattern which was 
fastened to it in proper position. Thin 
strips of split ash were then steamed and 





Plate 2 


BLACK DUCKS, BROADBILLS, 
AND EIDER DUCKS 


1. Old “Redleg’’ type of black duck from 
Martha’s Vineyard. 

2. Very rare “‘stick-up” black duck of the 
canvas covered frame type from Marsh- 
field, Mass. Maker unknown. 

3. Black duck made from a “water-sawn”’ 
plank. Probably 1835 or earlier. See text. 

4. Hollow balsa Broadbill made by Channing 
Burbank of Old Mystic, Conn. 

5. Black duck with distinctive feather carving 
made by A. Elmer Crowell of East Har- 
wich, Mass., in 1905. 

6. Broadbill drake by A. Elmer Crowell. 

7 & 8. Drake and hen Eider ducks from Cam- 
den, Maine. These are known to be well 
over 100 years old, and have the heads mor- 
tised into the bodies in the best Maine fash- 
ion. 
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bent from one side of the bottom, over 
the profile to the other side of the bottom 
and fastened to give roundness to the 
body. Next the canvas was stretched 
tightly over this frame and tacked along 





Plate 3 
SCOTERS OR “COOT” 


1. Shadow-on-a-raft type characteristic of the 
Newburyport-Gloucester area. Made by the 
grandfather of Howard ‘‘Mose” Day in 
Gloucester about 1870. 

. Extra large framed coot made by Bert Hunt 
of Duxbury beach before 1900. See text. 

. Hollow cedar “‘Skunkhead”’ coot sporting a 
tight-fitting canvas jacket and a keel. Of 
Duxbury origin and known to be about 125 
years old. 

4. Flat-bottomed solid cedar Skunkhead from 
Green Harbor, Mass. Made before 1870. 

s. Framed white-winged coot and framing jig 
by Clinton T. Keith of Kingston, Mass. 
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the bottom. ‘The head was then fastened 
in position and the decoy painted. Shown 
is an example of a coot made by Clinton 
Keith of Kingston, Massachusetts, about 
fifty years ago along historic lines and 
along with it the bottom and profile pat- 
terns and the removable blocks which 
gave the ash splats their proper curve 
(plate 2). 

Just before the Civil War papier mache 
and its modifications came into use. The 
summer yellowleg shown in plate 7 is 
one of three given me by Graham Wins- 
low of Duxbury. In the course of repair- 
ing one of the birds which had gotten 
dented, some printed matter was found 
under the outside painted brown paper 





layer. Careful soaking of the remains of a 
bird we had left in the shed loft as a com- 
plete wreck gave us a pile of printed paper 
pieces which when fitted together proved 
to be the top parts of two pages from 
“Dwight’s Journal Of Music, Boston, 
June 22, 1860.” 

The original way of making solid 
wooden decoys was to select a cedar log 
of such a diameter that when split, the 
split surface would be the decoy’s bettom 
and the rounded top of the log needed 
only to be rounded at one end and pointed 
for a tail at the other with a hatchet, and 
the body was considered complete. “‘Mhus 
a coy whose bottom seems to have been 
split or hewn may usually be considered to 
be quite old. As sawn planks became 





Plate 4 
GEESE, BRANT, AND OLD SQUAWS 


1. Canada Goose by Joe Lincoln of Accord, 
Mass., which was used in the famous Ac- 
cord Pond Goose Stand. See text. 

2. Canvas-covered frame Old Squaw or 
“Quandy” by Lothrop Holmes of Kingston, 
Mass., about 1870. 

. Hollow cedar Quandy made about 1900 by 
Capt. Clarence Bailey of Kingston, Mass. 
4. Extremely old and primitive Canada Goose 
from Duxbury, Mass. Made from a cedar 

log with a hatchet as the only tool used. 

. Very old and fine Brant from Cape Cod. 
Maker unknown. 

. Male Quandy made by Chester Spear of 
Scituate Harbor, Mass., from the patterns 
of Toe Lincoln. 
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more available, bodies were cut from 
them. The oldest “watersawed” planks 


show parallel straight saw marks on the 
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bottom, since the earliest power saws had 
straight blades mounted vertically rather 
than the circular blades which came into 
use between 1825 and 1835. Plate 2 
shows a decoy of this type. 

Because most New England decoys 
have two main characteristics—large 
size and dull painting—many of the fin- 
est examples of workmanship have been 
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eration must be ruggedness. More shoot- 
ing is done in open water up to twelve 
miles offshore in the northern coast area 
than anywhere else in the world. In a 


fast running sea outside all bars, the big- 


ger the decoy the better he shows up— 


really just a matter of clever advertising. 
An outstanding example of an oversize 


decoy is the old coot shown in plate 32. 





Plate 5 
MERGANSERS AND GOLDENEYES 


1. Swimming Merganser or ‘“Shelldrake”’ 


Adams. 


from Martha’s Vineyard made by Frank 


2. Old primitive laminated Red-breasted Merganser from Friendship, Maine. Prob- 


ably early 1800's. 


3. Very graceful and decorative swimming Merganser hen made about 1900 by Clinton 


T. Keith of Kingston, Mass. 
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body. 


. Old Cape Cod Shelldrake. Maker unknown. 
Shelldrake hen made by Willie Mayhew about 1900 in Edgartown, Mass. 
Primitive Goldeneye or ‘‘Whistler’’ from Maine with head crudely mortised into the 


7. Perky small Whistler drake from Duxbury, Mass., about too years old. 

8. Whistler drake with half-turned head made by Allen Stuart of Martha’s Vineyard. 

9. Oversize Red-breasted Merganser drake from Cape Cod which is unusual in that it is 
hollow and that his crest is actual horse hair sealed into the wood with lead strips. 

10. Old Shelldrake hen from Martha’s Vineyard. Maker unknown. 


passed over by casual buyers seeking only 
one or two fer purposes of decoration. 
The regional characteristics of decoys are 
dependent on the conditions under which 
shooting is done, and anyone who has 
been along the New England coast dur- 
ing the best gunning weather—the storm- 
ier the weather the better the shooting— 
will quickly realize that our first consid- 





This dignified fellow measures 25% 
inches from bill to tail, is 12 inches across 
at the base and stands 15 inches to the 
top of his head, and is of steamed ash 
and canvas type and weighs 9% pounds. 

The most commonly hunted birds in 
New England are the black duck and the 
scoters or coot, which are about as un- 
colorful as birds can be. Consequently a 
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coat of flat black paint over the whole 
decoy gives a serviceable coloration, but 
can hardly be considered a thing of 
beauty. ‘The mergansers are our com- 
monest bird with any really brilliant 
plumage and many very striking decoys 
of this type are known. 

Except for small areas where paiterns 
and construction methods have been de- 
veloped over the course of years, there 1S 
no family resemblance among New Eng- 
land decoys as a whole such as exists in 
the Barnegat Bay area of New Jersey. 
The outstanding example of local decoys 





Plate 6 
WIDGEON, REDHEAD, TEAL, GULL 
AND BUFFLEHEAD 


1 & 2. Pair of exquisite Baldpates or Widgeon 
by A. E. Crowell of East Harwich, Mass., 
with original paint. 

3. Redhead drake made by James Look of 
Martha’s Vineyard before 1990. 

4. Fairly primitive but well-painted old Green 
Wing Teal from Plymouth, Mass. 

5. Dignified primitive Seagull from Essex, 
Mass., of unknown age and maker. 

6. Bufflehead drake by A. E. Crowell of East 


Harwich, Mass., from before 1900. 


developing along the same pattern over 
the course of years is the Stratford River 
School. The first known maker was a 
man named Laing who died in 1879. He 
was followed by Benjamin Holmes, then 
by Charles E. Wheeler, and the tradi- 
tions are now most ably carried on by 
Charles L. Disbrow of Stratford. Plate 
1 shows four outstanding examples of 
black ducks of this family from the col- 


‘variety of pose can produce rugged de- 





lection of Charlie Disbrow. Upper left w 
is a “‘mud sleeper”? by Laing which is at th 
least one hundred years old. The body is L 
thinner than normal to simulate a black W 
duck snoozing on a warm mud flat on the it 
off tide. Upper right is by Benjamin be 
Holmes and dates from about 18S8o., cl 
Lower right is a beautiful sleeper by ch 
Wheeler. Lower left is not an antique af 
but the final evolution of the Stratford 

ideal by Charlie Disbrow which won the al 
best in class ribbon in the National Decoy ag 
Contest in Ig5l. ‘This group of four il- Ww 
lustrates that expert workmanship and B 


covs which are truly beautiful. 

Two New England decoy makers 
have been outstanding and their work is 
known all over the country. The one 
most universally known was A. Elmer 
Crowell of East Harwich, Massachusetts, 
who died in 1951 at the age of eighty- 
nine. Crowell made decoys over a period 
of almost seventy years and his work is a 
perfect example of a maker’s “style,” be- 
cause close observation of any typical 
Crowell will enable anyone to identify 
any other. Obviously his ability im- 
proved as he went along, so that a good 
selection of his coys shows the increased 
finesse in his carving and can be used as 
a rough scale for judging the age of any 
given bird. The black duck of his in plate 
2 was made as a Christmas present for 
Fred Gardner of Accord, Massachu- 
setts, in 1905. Fred later gave it to me, 
and it shows his style of that time as com- 
pared to the pair of widgeon in plate 6, 
which are not over fifteen years old. It is 
safe to say that Croweli was the out- 
standing painter of decoys in New Eng- 
land, and that the overall subdued effect 
more nearly resembles a live bird’s color- 
ing than that of any other maker. 

The second outstanding maker was 
Joe Lincoln of Accord, Massachusetts, 











who is best known for his goose decoys, al- 
though he made all types of birds. ‘The 
Lincoln goose in plate 4 shows why his 
work was so fine and the points by which 
it may be recognized. The heads were 
beautifully carved and the necks had very 
characteristic and expressive curves. The 
chest was always quite pointed and the 
afterbody full and high. 

The illustration at the head of this 
article shows what a good decoy looks like 
against its intended background. The 
wonderful old loon decoy is owned by 
Bertram K. Little who took the picture 
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near his summer home in Essex. The 
loon’s maker is unknown, but from the 
methed of mortising the head block into 
the body, I would judge that it is from 
Maine. 

This discussion obviously only scratch- 
es the surface of a wide and fascinating 
field with the attempt to point out the 
continuity in the design and use of decoys 
through the last few hundred years. Any 
further information or examples of de- 
coys which might be brought to the 
writer’s attention would be most appre- 
ciated. 





Plate 7 
“STICK-UP” SHOREBIRD DECOYS 


1 & 4. Two Yellowlegs by A. E. Crowell. The one on the right is much older and shows 


heavier lines and cruder painting. 


t 


Mich., just after the Civil War. 
Old Yellowleg from Marshfield, Mass. 


w 


uw 


. Sickle-bill Curlew made by the Mason Decoy Factory which was started in Detroit, 


. Left and right halves of a Beetlehead Plover which were laboriously gouged out of 


pine. Maker unknown, from Marshfield, Mass. 


_ 
~ 


o Om 


. Yellowleg decoy by Mason Decoy Factory. 

Old Hudsonian Curlew from Southport, Conn. 

Solid pine Black-breasted Plover with wings carved in relief. 
& 10. A Sanderling and a Sandpiper made before 1900 by L. Barkelow of Forked 


River, New Jersey. These are the smallest birds for which decoys were ever made. 
11 & 12. Folding tin Sandpiper and Yellowleg made under the 1874 patent. See text. 


13. Old solid Robin Snipe. 


14. Papier mache Yellowleg from about 1860. See text. 








Debating Societies in the 


Old New England Academies 


By Harriet WEBsTER Marr 


N almost all the old New England 
academies debating societies existed, 
but the records of the societies for the 

years before 1850 have survived in only a 
few schools. ‘The earliest that the present 
writer has examined are from the Dem- 
osthenian founded at New Ipswich Acad- 
emy, New Hampshire, in 1793. Their 
constitution of 1803 states the purpose of 
the organization in terms that would have 
been true for any of these groups of earn- 
est young men; expressed in the stilted 
style of the day: 

As knowledge, friendship, and mutual con- 
fidence form the only sure basis of Society, and 
Oratory is the Science which is useful to every 
individual, it highly becomes the members of 
every literary institution to inspire each other 
with a laudable ambition to excell in Elo- 
quence, as well as other branches of literature, 
to animate and strengthen the social affections, 
to improve their manners, and cultivate every 
virtuous disposition which can ennoble the 
mind. ... For these purposes the Demosthenian 
Society is established. 


Many of the societies, like the Dem- 
esthenian, had classical names: ‘Tyrodel- 
phoi, Hebron Academy, Maine, 1802; 
Literati Adelphoi, Atkinson Academy, 
New Hampshire, founded before 1812; 
Linophilian, Monson Academy, Massa- 
chusetts, 1819; Philomathean, Phillips 
Andover Academy, Massachusetts, 1823 
(founded 1807, name changed to this 
classical form in 1823); Pantasophos, 
Washington Academy, Machias, Maine, 

ate uncertain; Lyceum, Wilbraham 
Academy, Massachusetts, 1826; Ly- 
ceum, 1831, changed to Lyceum Phoe- 
nix, Friends Boarding School, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Philomachi, West- 


field Academy, Massachusetts, date un- 
certain; Philologian, North Yarmouth 
Academy, Yarmouth, Maine, 1834. 
Some societies had English names: 
Rhetorical Society, Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, New Hampshire, founded 1800, 
name changed to Golden Branch in 
1818—an English name, but a transia- 


‘tion of the famous passage in the sixth 


book of the Aeneid; Social Compact, 
Hebron Academy, Maine, 1802; The 
Social Fraternity, Phillips 
Academy, Massachusetts, 1807. 

We know the names, but only rarely 
do we find accounts of the origin of these 
clubs. Probably they were often or- 
ganized by. some preceptor. We know this 
was the case at New Ipswich Academy 
where Preceptor John Hubbard or- 
ganized the Demosthenian in 1792,* and 
again at Wilbraham where Dr. Fiske sug- 
gested the Young Men’s Debating Club 
and Lyceum in 1826. At Phillips And- 
over there had apparently been a club 
as early as 1778, though no records are 
known to exist. This club accepted any 
student as member, but the average age 
of the pupils was eight and one half vears, 
and the older boys were dissatisfied. ‘They 
finally decided to have a club of their 
own, and in 1823 organized the Philo- 
mathean, fondly called Philo. They even 
refused admission to one boy fifteen years 
old.” 

From Hebron, Maine, comes a unique 
story of the origin of their club. In 1802, 

1F. Kidder, History of New Ipswich, Bos- 
ton, 1852. 


Andover 


* Address by Samuel Noyes, at the Semi- 
Centennial of the Philomathean, 1873. 
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two years before the academy was 
opened, five young men, teachers in the 
district schools of the town, organized a 
society. In the words of the manuscript 
history of the organization: 


. sensible of their responsible situation, and 
anxious to acquit themselves with honour, and 
a good conscience [they] associated themselves 
together embracing at first no other object 
than devising the best methods of school gov- 
ernment, introducing an uniformity of books 
and manners in their schools, and improving 
each other in pronunciation, English Grammar, 
and correct reading and speaking. Later they 
enlarged their circle of exercises, and increased 
their number by inviting their most forward 
schollars [sic] and some of the most enterpris- 
ing, well-informed young men in the town and 
county to unite with them. 





ORIGINAL BUILDING, PHILLIPS 
EXETER ACADEMY, 1783 


The name of their society was at first 
the Social Compact, changed later to 
Tyro-Adelphoi. In 1806 students from 
the academy became members. Gradu- 
ally, reversing the original condition, the 
Tyro-Adelphoi became an academy so- 
ciety, with young men of the town al- 
lowed as members. In 1819 a quarrel 
arose between the students and these 
town members about office holding and 
the use of the club library. ‘The account 
of the quarrel contains the delightful 
statement that “‘they were too fastidious 
in their ideas of insult.” 

This admission of town residents as 


members was probably true in many 
places, and must account for the provi- 
sion at New Ipswich about dues: 

If not an inhabitant of the town, shall pay 


one dollar; everyone who is an inhabitant shall 
pay two dollars. 


Often teachers were made either hon- 
orary or regular members of these debat- 
ing clubs. At Exeter there were always 
teachers as honorary members. In the 
Woodbridge Society at Castleton, Ver- 
mont, “‘scholars and teachers met on 
common ground.” * At the Friends 
Boarding School (now the Moses Brown 
School) at Providence a diary kept by a 
pupil, Clarkson Macomber, in 1833 and 
1834 states that “Pliny Earle was chosen 
to succeed Samuel Gummere in the presi- 
dential chair.” Earle and Gummere were 
both teachers in the school in 1833, there- 
fore this entry indicates full membership 
for teachers. Another entry in the same 
diary says, “The female teachers have 
passed in to hear the debate respecting 
free suffrage.” 

Honorary members aside from teach- 
ers were elected in some of the societies, 
particularly at the Golden Bough, at 
Exeter. Daniel Webster is one of the 
most honored graduates of Exeter. He 
was a student there four years before the 
Golden Bough was organized, but he was 
made an honorary member in 1826. 
Other honorary members, some gradu- 
ates of the school, some not, include: 
Lewis Cass, Charles Sumner, John G. 
Palfrey, Ralph Waldo Emerson, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, and Phillips Brooks.* 

Secret societies then as now appealed 
to boys of academy age. The constitution 
of the Literati Adelphoi at Atkinson, New 
Hampshire, listed fines for “breaking the 

3H. Clark, Memorial Anniversary Address, 
1870. 

*L. M. Crosbie, Phillips Exeter Academy, 


1923, p. 212. 
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rule of secrecy relative to the proceedings 
of the society.” One historian of the 
town of New Ipswich claims that the 
constitution of the Demosthenian Society 
was in a code known to three members 
only. At St. Johnsbury Academy, Ver- 
mont, the Juvenile Literary Society 
swore its members to loyalty and secrecy, 
and “many were expelled for not keeping 
the rules.” ® 

Although girls were students at many 
of these academies the debating societies 
did not admit them to full membership. 
The records of the society at Hebron, 
Maine, read in 1819 “Attended to elec- 
tion of females,” but the entry probably 
refers to the privilege of using the society 
library, not to membership. “Female stu- 
dents” were often allowed to attend the 
meetings. At Peacham, Vermont, ““The 
girls were always there to encourage us.”’ 
At Franklin Academy at Shelbourne, 
Massachusetts, “Ladies are permitted to 
attend the meetings.” In 1835 at New 
Ipswich Academy “ladies” were ad- 
mitted as honorary members. Evidently 
some change followed, for in 1859 they 
debated “the propriety of admitting 
ladies.” One might have expected the 
Quaker school at Providence to admit 
girls, and in 1848 they did discuss “‘the 
propriety of admitting the females of the 
house [i.e. boarding pupils? | as members 
of the Lyceum Phoenix. The committee 
was empowered to submit an invitation 
provided no objections were made by the 
superintendents.” Unfortunately the su- 
perintendents did object. However, the 
lady students did at times attend the 
meetings. In 1841 an invitation was 
given to “the Superintendent, the Fe- 
male teachers, and such other females be- 
longing to the household,” and more than 
once the ladies served as a jury to judge 


°E. T. Fairbanks, S¢. Johnsbury, 1914, pp. 
255-256. 


the debate, and thanks was voted to them. 

At some schocls separate societies for 
the girls were organized. At New Salem, 
Massachusetts, in 1845, there were two 
societies, the Boys’ Lyceum, and the 
Girls’ Excelsior. Both societies met on 
Wednesdays, the girls in the afternoon, 
the boys in the evening. Perhaps there 
were vows of secrecy; at all events the 
girls wore a white satin rosette on the left 
arm. Once a month they had a joint 
meeting. The society was large, “thirty 


or forty talented young men to conduct 


the weekly debate, and as many equally 
talented young ladies to edit the weekly 
paper.” ° 

At Wilbraham, Massachusetts, the 
Athena was organized for girls in 1854, 
the constitution stating the object of the 
society as “‘the mutual improvement of 
the Moral principle and the intellectual 
faculties of its members.” They debated 
the vague questions popular at the time, 
love versus fear, study of nature versus 
the study of books. But once they debated, 
“Resolved: that females should be al- 
lowed to enter the various professions as 
well as males,” and voted in the negative, 
both on “truth,” and “argument.” 

Society meetings were usually held in 
the evening, and the problem of janitor 
service was often solved by having mem- 
bers take care of lamps and bell-ringing. 
All the old academies were very proud 
of their bells, and apparently rang them 
on all possible occasions. At Andover in 
1825 Philo voted that “each member 
should take his turn in preparing the 
lamps, filling and lighting them, and also 
ringing the bell. . . . If he fails he shall 
forfeit 12% cents.” The president and 
the vice-president were exempt from this 
duty. Evidently the system did not work 
too well, tor in 1829 they voted that one 

® Quoted by Dorothy Waldo in paper pub- 
lished in Acalemy Annual. 
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boy should take care of the lamps for a 
term. In 1831 the secretary’s report 
states that a boy offered to be Lampadum 
Curator, ““compassionating the low state 
of our funds, offering to take charge of 
lamps and ringing the bell, etc., free 
gratis, for nothing.” Of course the Latin 
title must have been some compensation ! 
By 1850 the society paid the Lampadum 
Curator, sometimes $1.00, sometimes 
$2.00. 

The Demosthenian at New Ipswich, 
New Hampshire, auctioned off this duty 
to the lowest bidder, ence at 58 cents, 
once at §0 cents and once at 40 cents. In 
1842 their records state that they bought 
two large glass lamps and four tin re- 
flectors.‘ 

At New Ipswich, New Hampshire, a 
critic was appointed who was to comment 
on argument, delivery, and so on. The 
fullest account of methods of voting on 
a debate comes from Exeter: “After those 
assigned to discuss have finished, the 
president shall put the question in the 
words of the following: As many as are of 
opinion that the affirmative of this ques- 
tion (stating it) is on the argument cor- 
rect will please to manifest it.” “Then dis- 
cussion followed, and a second vote was 
taken. It was not often that the vote was 
changed, but in 1826 on the question 
“Are military academies beneficial?” the 
vote was changed from negative to af- 
firmative, and in 1827 on the justice of 
confining Napoleon on St. Helena the 
vote was changed from affirmative to 
negative. In 1830 they decided to take 
two votes, one on the question, and one 
on the argument. 

In any case the voting is often difficult 
to determine, since the wording of the 
question was vague. The present recog- 
nized form, “‘Resolved that—” did not 

" Early Academy Societies, Ypswich Histori- 
cal Society Booklet No. 5. 
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appear in the most of the records until 
the 1850’s (1848 in the Friends School 
at Providence). Itwo records may be 
cited: ““T’o which would we submit with 
the greater reluctance, the loss of sight 
or hearing?” What would an affirmative 
vote mean! “Which was the greater, 
Washington or Columbus!” Decided in 
the affirmative! 

These students took seriously their re- 
sponsibility to maintain “decorum” at 
meetings. At Westfield the Philomachi 
rules stated that there should be no 
“cheering by stamping feet or clapping 
hands.” At New Ipswich, “Any member 
for disorderly conduct may be expelled by 
a vote of three fourths of the members 
present.” 

Practically every society proudly es- 
tablished a library, using dues and fine 
money for the purchase of books. At 
Exeter the society library was started the 
year after the Golden Bough was or- 
ganized, with a tax of fifty cents on each 
member or the contribution of a book of 
that value. At Peacham in 1810 a con- 
tribution of $2.00 was asked from each 
member who thus became a proprietor of 
the library. ‘Thaddeus Stevens was a pu- 
pil there in 1811, and for part of the 
year 1813-1814 acted as preceptor. He 
later gave $50.00 to the library on con- 
dition that the townspeople would con- 
tribute $150.00.* 

Fines for keeping books overtime 
varied. At New Ipswich in 1793 a book 
might be kept a month, subject to a fine 
of three cents for every day thereafter; in 
1835 they increased the fine to twelve 
and one half cents. Philo at Andover 
about 1830 imposed a fine of ten cents a 
day on anyone keeping “papers” over 
twenty-four hours. ‘That seems to indi- 
cate that they were subscribing to news- 
papers for their debaters. Until news- 


SE. L. Bogart, History of Peacham, p. 395. 
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papers became fairly common we can- 
not expect many debates on current ques- 
‘Tradition at Atkinson, New 
Hampshire, says that old Parson Peabody 


tions. 


took a bi-weekly Haverhi'l paper, and 
after reading it mounted his o'd nag, and 
rode all over the town telling the news to 
his parishioners. Perhans that 1s why the 
Literati Adeiphoi over the period of the 
War of 1812 debated such subjects as 
Canada 
(which they voted against ), a id the an- 
nexation of Louisiana ( which they voted 


privateering, annexation of 


had been worthless). In 1840 the records 
at Wilbraham list the following papers 
as subscribed for: Daily Mail, New 
York Tribune, Boston Statesman, G. L. 
and G. Magazine ( Graham’s Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s Magazine), Signs of the 
Times, Christian Advocate, Literary 
Harvest, Zion’s Herald, The Emanctpa- 
tor. In 1851 the Lyceum Phoenix at 
Providence subscribed to the Vew Yerk 
Herald Tribune. 

Should novels be allowed in these li- 
braries? Again and again they debated 
novel reading, usually voting that it was 
unprofitable. Atkinson settled the ques- 
tion very neatly so far as the society li- 
brary was concerned: “No book called 
novels shall be admitted unless they are 
presents.” Fiction in poetic form was not 
so questionable. Most of the libraries con- 
tained Moore’s Night Thoughts. In 
1819 Hebron voted to accept a copy of 
the Lady of the Lake, and in 1823 And- 
over purchased a copy of the poem, and 
also of two of Scott’s novels, The A bbot, 
and Kenilworth. But in 1827 they voted 
that their copy of Guy Mannering should 
be burned. The vote was reconsidered, 
and then carried again “‘to be carried in- 
to execution immediately.” Three years 
later they purchased another copy of the 
questionable novel. The next year, 1831, 
at Exeter the Golden Bough voted “that 


novels should be con- 


the Waverley 
tinued.” 

At Exeter outgoing members ap- 
parently left some of their textbooks in 
the society library, for in the records Ol 
1S25 there is the interesting entr 
“Voted that the Pres'dent of the Society 
shall have the power of lending such clas- 


, 


sical text books as are not used by mem- 
bers of the Society to any Student of the 
Academy not able to purchase, and who 
will agree to return such books or the 
value of them when required.” 

Subjects of debate were vague and 
ceneral in the early years. Evidently in 
an attempt to avoid that type of subject 
the society at the I riends School in Prov \- 
dence voted in 1547 to “recommend col- 
'ecting questions respecting facts.”” A 
comparison of two lists of subjects de- 
bated at Andover in 1827 and 1845 illus- 


trates the change in the choice of subject. 


1827 


~ 


“Do females possess minds as capable of im- 


> 


provement as males’? 
ad | 7 _ . - . +; , ] 

San expensive erudition calculated to pro- 
duce more pleasure than wealth?” 
“Is granting a lottery beneficial to our coun- 
try:” 
“Are females as worthy to be introduced to 
society as males?” 

1345 

“Can a person give his influence in support 
of either of the popular political parties of the 
day without aiding in support of slavery?” 
“Should there be a property qualification for 
voting:” 
“Should there be a reading and writing 
qualification for voting?” 
“Can the United States relinquish Oregon 
without impairing national dignity?” 


While these societies existed primarily 
as debating clubs many of them varied 
their programs; for example, the Lyceum 


Phoenix at Providence included in their 
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programs not only debates, but compesi- 
tions, lectures, mock trials, miscellaneous 
questions, conundrums, and _ original 
Poetry. In 1849 and 1851 there were 
meetings at which each member was to 
bring in a certain number of lines of 
poetry. At other meetings there were lec- 
tures on various subjects: ornithology, as- 
tronomy, geology, mineralogy. 

Many of the societies held exhibitions, 
separate from the annual or semi-annual 
exhibition of the school. One item from 
the final printed programs at Wilbraham 
called for a “Piano Rehearsal.” (Italics 
mine. ) 

The boys evidently loved their socie- 
ties, and felt they gained much from the 
meetings. We quote from something 
written by a student at Andover in 1837: 


ANDOVER ACADEMY, 1818 


‘The immortal Philo met this evening. 
We had an animated debate. This so- 
ciety is a noble institution; talent is 
brought out, mind is here cultivated, and 
taste refined.” At an anniversary pro- 
gram at Peacham, Vermont, one address 
was on the Old Lyceum: “There we dis- 
cussed and decided questions of statecraft 
which had troubled Jefferson; of finance 
which had bothered Hamilton; of con- 
stitutional law which had puzzled Web- 
ster; of theology which Luther and Cal- 
vin had ignored. We established or set 
aside at pleasure the wisdom of all former 
savants; the most abstract and abstruce 
problems of morals and ethics were fear- 
lessly disposed of.” ° 

® Quoted by Bogart in History of Peacham, 
p. 201. 





Which John James was in Boston in 1736? 


By PriscittA METCALF 


N 1736, Thomas Hancock mentioned 
in a letter to London that one “Sir 
John James” had recently been in 

Boston. During the past thirty years sev- 
eral writers on American colonial archi- 
tecture have assumed that this was John 
James, the London architect. But it can 
be shown that the man in question was 
probably the “gentleman of fortune” 
from Bury St. Edmunds who came to 
America in 1728 with Dean Berkeley. 


Hancock’s Letter 
Hancock was describing the site of his 
house on Beacon Hill to James Glin (or 
Glinn), a nurseryman in Stepney. The 
letter, dated December 20, 1736, in- 
cludes the following: 


My Gardens all Lye on the South Side of a 
hill with the most beautiful Assent to the top & 
its allowed on all hands the Kingdom of Eng- 
land don’t afford so Fine a Prospect as I have 
both of land & water. Neither do I intend to 
Spare any Cost or pains in making my Gardens 
Beautifull or Profitable. If you have any 
knowledge of Sir John James he has been on 
the Spott & is perfectly acquainted with its Sit- 
uation & I believe has as high an opinion of it 
as myself, and will give it as Great a Carricter. 
Let me know also what you’l take for 100 
small Yew Trees. . . .? 


An Unwarranted Assumption 


In the 1920’s a Boston scholar came to 

the conclusion that this referred to John 
. — 

James, the architect of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, declaring that “the title 
of Sir was evidently an error as Sir John 
James was John, the son of ‘Thomas and 
Eleanor James.” ~ Mr. Watkins cited in- 


1 Walter K. Watkins, ““The Hancock House 
and Its Builder,’ OLp-TimeE NEW ENGLAND, 
July 1926, pp. 7-8. 

2 Watkins, of. cit. 
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formation from the Dictionary of Nation- 
al Biography on the architect and his 
family,” and suggested 1736 as a likely 
year for the architect’s trip to Boston, 
‘“‘when it is not improbable that he was 
consulted by TThomas Hancock as to the 
architecture of the house to be erected.” 

Obviously the presence of a full- 
fledged English architect in the colonies 


in the 1720’s could have had an impor- 


tant effect on provincial building styles in 
a period of growing wealth. Fiske Kim- 
ball wrote in 1927: “Among professional 
architects of reputation, then few enough 
even in England, only one is known to 
have been in America: John James, ‘of 
Greenwich,’ who was in Boston in the 
late seventeen thirties.”’ * The assumption 
has cropped up again occasionally, as re- 
cently as 1952.° First, we ought to know 
more about James the architect. 

This was the “parson’s son of some 
ability but no genius” ° who was Clerk 
of the Works at Greenwich Hospital 
from 1705 until his death in 1746; As- 

* Slightly confused for the Boston reader by 


reference to Dunton, who did come here, and 
his comment on James, the architect’s father. 

* Fiske Kimball, Domestic Architecture of 
the American Colonies and of the Early Re- 
public (New York, 1927), p. 55. 

°Hugh Morrison, Early American Archi- 
tecture (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1952), pp. 289-290: “A very few of the immi- 
grants were men of some professional training. 
Among these were ... John James, who worked 
in Boston in the 1730’s.”” Antoinette F. Down- 
ing in Downing and Scully, The Architectur- 
al Heritage of Newport Rhode Island (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1952), p. 
172, calls the James who came to Newport with 
Berkeley “Sir John James, the architect.” 

® John Summerson, Georgian London (New 
York: Scribner’s, 1946), p. 77. 
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sistant Surveyor from 1716, and later 
Surveyor, at St. Paul’s; one of the two 
surveyors appointed in 1716 for the 
“Fifty Churches” authorized under 
Queen Anne; Surveyor, from 1725, of 
Westminster Abbey; Master of the Car- 
penters Company in 1734, and “‘said to 
have” succeeded Hawksmoor as Princi- 
pal Surveyor of His Majesty’s Works in 
April 1736.° St. George’s Hanover 
Square, begun in 1713, was completed in 
1724. He-was architect of private houses 
at ‘I'wickenham and Greenwich, and 
probably chief designer of Canons, for the 
Duke of Chandos. James’s activities dur- 
ing the thirties also included superintend- 
ing the rebuilding of the gate at Bishops- 
gate and the belfry story of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster. In 1729, he had 
joined his brother Thomas, a_ type 
founder, and others in an unlucky enter- 
prise involving a system of block printing, 
with losses that fell heavily on him by the 
year 1738. He was also known, from 
1707 on, asa writer and compiler of arch- 
itectural treatises; in 1736 he wrote a 
pamphlet discussing the schemes for 
building Westminster Bridge. 

This John James does not seem to have 
been “Sir” at any time. He was well 
known as a member of his profession. He 
must have been at least in his fifties or 
sixties at the time of the supposed visit to 
Boston.* However, a younger man of the 
same name, an heir to a baronetcy—and 
not an architect—whose presence in Bos- 
ton in the thirties would have been much 
more likely, did exist. 

‘This skeletal information on James the 
architect is drawn from the article on him in 
the Dictionary of National Biography; from 
Summerson, title cited; and from Nikolaus 
Pevsner, Middlesex, The Buildings of Eng- 
land series (Penguin, 1951 ). 

*Summerson, p. 73, says that in 1716, 


“Hawksmore was 56, James probably no 
younger.” 


Which John James? 
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John James the Friend of Berkeley 


When, in September 1728, Dean 
Berkeley sailed from England on the voy- 
age, planned for Bermuda, that ended in 
Newport, Rhode Island, the Historical 
Register for that month reported that 
with him ““Two Gentlemen of Fortune 
(James and Dalton) are gone, with all 
their effects, to settle in Bermudas.” ° 
These two are depicted with Berkeley 
and others in the well-known group por- 
trait now at Yale, the “Bermuda 
Group,” by John Smibert, who was also 
of the party. Henry W. Foote, the biog- 
rapher of Smibert, identifies one of the 
young men as follows: 


Between and behind the two women stands 
John James of Bury St. Edmunds, leaning for- 
ward over a chair rail. He has a prominent 
hooked nose .. . James went from Newport to 
Boston with Smibert and Dalton, and apparent- 
ly remained in America until after his father’s 
death in 1736, as a letter to him from Berke- 
ley, then Bishop of Cloyne [indicates ].1° 

The letter Foote refers to was printed in 
1831 in the Gentleman’s Magazine, with 
a preamble by an unsigned contributor of 
‘“‘Ampton, near Bury St. Edmunds,” who 
said that the letter was written to: 


Sir John James of Bury St. Edmunds, Bart. 
eldest son of Sir Cane James of that place, by 
Dame Ann his second wife, daughter and co- 
heir of Francis Philipps, of the Inner Temple, 
London, and of Sunbury, in Middlesex, esq. 
Sir John was the last heir male of his family, 
who were formerly seated at Crishall, in Essex 
... [Smibert] with Sir John, then Mr. James, 
accompanied the writer [Berkeley] in 1728 in 
his voyage, on the Bermuda design." 


®Historical Register, XIII (1728), 289, on 
“Dr. Barkeley’s Design of Settling a College 
in Bermudas.” 


1°Henry Wilder Foote, John Smibert, 
Painter (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1950), p. 46. I am indebted to Mr. 
Foote’s book for putting me on the track of 
the right James. 

11 Gentleman’s Magazine, CL ( February 
1831), 99. 
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Then follows Berkeley’s letter—dated that Sir John James was then in England 
June 30, 1736, from Cloyne in Ireland and had, indeed, been in Boston. 


—from which I quote: 


; | Postscript 
In this remote corner of Imokilly, where I 


hear only the rumours and echoes of things, I It will be noted that I have used sec- 
know not whether you are still sailing on the ondary sources for the letters of Han- 
ocean, or already arrived to take possession of — cock and Berkeley, in fact for most of my 


your new dignity and estate .. . now you are ee - 

een, Pacer t, material. ‘This is not, then, a finished 
returned to our hemisphere, I promise myself 
the pleasure of being able to correspond with 


vou.!? ter a reasonable doubt and suggest a prob- 


~ 


piece of research, but only a note, to regis- 


-_ able solution. 
hus the Bishop wrote in June, and 


Thomas Hancock in December implied 12 bid. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
Of O_p-Time NEw ENGLAND published quarterly at Boston, Massachusetts, for October 1, 1952 
State of Massachusetts  ) 
County of Essex j 
Before me. a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Bruce 
Lancaster, who, having duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of the 
O._p-TimeE New ENGLAND and that the following, is to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership. management. etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
section 537. Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, THe SocieTy FoR THE PRESERVATION or N. E. Antiquities, 141 Cambridge St., Boston. 
Editor, Bruce Lancaster, 141 Cambridge St., Boston. 
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2. That the owner is: THE SocrETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANT:QUITIES, INC., 141 
Cambridge St... Boston (a charitable, educational, historical organization). 

3. That the known bondholders. mortgagees, and other security holders owning cr holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That paragraphs 2 and 8 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustce or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora 
tion for whom such trustee is acting: also the statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
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